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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE EGO, CAUSALITY, AND FREEDOM. 

Professor Dewey, in the May number of the Philosophical 
Review, has made it rather dangerous for any one to answer his 
difficulties in regard to freedom without arrogating to himself the 
qualification for giving him his desired information, which I should 
be the last to undertake with that assumption. His analysis of the 
problem, however, is too tempting for even an amateur to pass by, 
and I must run the risk of suspicion for conceit, if I suggest some 
points which seem to me to have been omitted and whose considera- 
tion would remove the difficulties indicated. 

Professor Dewey invites discussion on the notion of causality, and 
either the existence or the nature of the ego. But, as I understand 
the problem, it is not necessary to accept or deny any theory what- 
ever about the idea of cause, especially as Professor Dewey under- 
stands by it only the " specific and concrete conditions " of volition ; 
except that I might raise the question whether " conditions " were 
anything but causes, the old unscientific idea under another name. 
But not to press this, nor any claims about the ego as it is generally 
understood, I would first ask whether the theory of Indifferentism is 
so simple as Professor Dewey assumes it to be. I do not think it is, 
and I do not think it was originally what he here implies it was and 
is. His whole conception of it in the discussion is indifference to 
either alternative of choice, or equilibrium between them, while the 
scholastic, as well as Hume's, Stephen's, and others', conception 
was that of motiveless volitions. There may be a great difference 
between these two conceptions, and the fact will show that In- 
differentism may assume more forms than one. If so, Professor 
Dewey's reductio ad absurdum will not leave him with Determinism 
as the only alternative. There is first what we may call physical 
Indifferentism, which is equivalent to mere inertia, or passivity : the 
absence of consciousness. There is next the indifference of the 
donkey between the two bundles of hay, in which the donkey is 
presumably conscious, but not moved in either direction. There is 
next the indifference of the donkey equally moved in opposite 
directions. Now no one of these coincides with that form of 
Libertarianism which admits motivation, and yet maintains velleity 
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or alternative choice. I should like to know which conception of 
the case Professor Dewey has in mind? I do not see that the 
problem can be discussed at all until this is decided. The dis- 
cussion about the billiard balls seems to me a confusion of the whole 
question. The impression is left that here is a case of alternatives 
in the direction of the movement, and then it is asked whether the 
Neo-Libertarian can conceive the ego in any other position. The 
fact is, there are no alternatives to the movement of the billiard ball. 
What we call an alternative in such cases is merely what an ob- 
jective observer would conceive as possible if the force were applied 
in another way. But the ball neither has nor knows an alternative. 
Alternatives are conceivable only to a consciousness, an ego, if you 
like, and hence it is misleading to import into the problem an 
illustration drawn from mechanical phenomena. 

Professor Dewey's object, of course, at the outset is to reduce 
Libertarianism to Indifferentism, and then by virtue of the universal 
repudiation of the latter to infer that Determinism is all that is left. 
This is a legitimate mode of procedure, and will be justified only by 
its success. But I do not care to enter into the controversy at this 
point. It is merely useful as calling attention to the conception of 
Determinism which he holds and which, it seems to me, is the key 
to the whole difficulty both with himself and others. He says : 
"Determinism means that the individual and his act are one," 
(p. 340), and then very consistently asks, "What does Libertarianism 
mean ? " His definitions might be both affirmed and denied ; it all 
depends upon the kind of determinism he is talking about. He here 
•assumes that it is a simple conception ; that there is only one kind of 
Determinism. But I can select several forms of it. If you like so 
to define it, Determinism may mean that "the individual and his act 
are one." But this is not the conception which freedomists and 
necessitarians alike have held of it, and even if it were, it could 
mean more at the same time. Libertarians also might hold the 
same position. The identity of the individual and his act is as 
consistent with one position as the other. If Professor Dewey 
means to identify the two theories, he is right in proceeding so, 
but he evidently means to regard them as conflicting, and yet his 
definition of Determinism does not make them so. But I must also 
add that I do not see that this definition is either a true one or 
in any respect the historical conception of it. In the first place, 
I question whether any one but Professor Dewey would ever think 
of saying that an "individual and his act are one." A billiard ball 
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and its movement are not the same. A man and his volitions are 
not the same thing. Both ball and man have many other qualities 
besides their actions and cannot be indentified or made coextensive 
with them. No doubt I shall be told that this conception misrepre- 
sents that of Professor Dewey, and I am quite ready to accept this 
correction. But, until a more intelligible one can be taken out of 
that language, I am certainly justified in criticising it for the only 
meaning that is apparent in it. In the second place, the conception 
of Determinism which is probably meant in this case, does not dis- 
tinguish between subjective and objective Determinism. It is only the 
latter which is opposed to freedom, while the former may be identical 
with it. By objective Determinism I understand the theory that 
actions are caused ("conditioned") by influences outside the agent 
whose action it is, or who is its medium, such as the movement of 
a billiard ball. This is mechanical Determinism. By subjective 
Determinism, I understand that actions are caused by the agent, 
subject or ego, whether conceived as soul, brain, or consciousness, 
and not by external influences as mechanical forces. This second 
form may consist with the notion of freedom. It all depends on the 
conception of "freedom," which is not inquired into by Professor 
Dewey. He assumes that it means only the possibility of alternative 
choice, but I, at least, conceive two other possible meanings of the 
term, which ought to be taken account of before deciding for 
Determinism and its meaning. 

There is another fact which ought to be considered in this prob- 
lem antecedent to all questions of theory, and which is suggested by 
this demand for a definition of " freedom." It is the relation of the 
whole problem to the theory of punishment. I should not have the 
slightest interest in one theory or the other were it not for its bear- 
ing upon this matter, and as Professor Dewey always insists upon 
considering things in the concrete instead of the abstract, this is the 
point to which his attention should be directed. Now I have only 
to say that if we either deny " freedom " in all senses, or deny the 
real difference between Libertarianism and Determinism in all 
senses, there is no reason for distinguishing between the vari- 
ous methods of punishment. I am interested in the distinction 
between "free" and (objectively) determined actions only as I find 
it necessary, first, to fix the direction or point of application of pun- 
ishment, and second, to distinguish between preventive and corrective 
punishment. If a man will deny the validity of the distinction 
between preventive and corrective measures, and if he asserts entire 
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indifference to the point where the conditions of an action are to be 
found, then I should give up the whole question of freedom, as not 
worth the scratch of a pen. What I contend is that the controversy 
has no meaning whatever except in this relation, and that when the 
above distinctions are maintained there must be some language in 
terms of causality to correspond to them. Hence I should oppose 
freedom to necessity of volitions as I should oppose subjective to 
objective causality or determinism, which is at least one justification 
of the use and legitimacy of Libertarianism. Professor Dewey, how- 
ever, would be the first to admit this : for after all the question 
upon which he " asks for information " does not turn upon what 
the cause of volition is, but whether it can be other than it is. This 
is the kind of freedom which he is evidently puzzled about, and it is 
the crux of the whole controversy. But after distinguishing between 
subjective and objective Determinism, as the only absolute antithesis 
in the problem, I may remark that there is no reason for supposing 
that subjective Determinism and Libertarianism are mutually exclu- 
sive, and if they are not, Professor Dewey's argument loses much of 
its force. If I am at least the cause of my own actions objective 
Determinism is out of the question, and I have a conception to 
justify the application of at least preventive measures to myself 
rather than to external influences alone, and I may choose freedom 
to denote this condition, and others may, if they like, call it deter- 
minism (subjective). But there is no conflict or antithesis between 
the two terms. 

However, there are two kinds of subjective Determinism. One I 
shall call psycho-dynamic, and the other psycho-deliberative. The 
former may be called spontaneity, and the latter velleity. It is the 
latter which Professor Dewey identifies with "freedom," as denoting 
the possibility of alternative choice. Now if the antithesis between 
Determinism and Libertarianism is between psycho-dynamic and 
psycho-deliberative actions, I readily admit that the case is some- 
what different. The opposition between the two positions will then 
be intelligible. But here again there is no reason for maintaining it 
unless we intend to distinguish between preventive and corrective 
punishment, and to recognize the validity of the latter. As long as 
we assume or defend corrective discipline (whether in the family or 
the prison), we assume that the agent can do otherwise than he has 
done, no matter what we say or think in opposition to freedom. If 
we abandon corrective discipline, opposition to freedom is intelligible. 
For if an agent cannot do otherwise than he does, correction is 
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impossible, and if correction be possible he has a choice between 
alternatives. 

To many this will seem irrelevant, but I have referred to it in 
order to show the point of incidence in the discussion of freedom, 
and in order to make a suggestion right in the direction indicated 
by this reference. To question velleity, as I have said, is to ques- 
tion the possibility of correction, and the doubt is based upon the 
idea that a man cannot do otherwise than he does. If he cannot, 
this means that the " strongest motive prevails " and there is no 
indifference or equilibrium, as freedomism is supposed to maintain. 
But now, if this be true, how can the agent be corrected or regen- 
erated ? The determinist is ready with his reply ; namely, that dis- 
cipline or a change of environment changes the motive, and, of 
course, the volition. Very well, grant it. But I will ask how can a 
being who cannot do otherwise than he does have any but the one motive ? 
How can he obtain, or be made to have any but the one motive ? 
Correction assumes that he can, and if he can, alternatives are 
possible, whether we regard his freedom as indifferent or psycho- 
deliberative. This possibility of more than one motive, it would 
seem, is what the determinist (psycho-dynamic) must deny ; but if 
he does so, he cannot reconcile his theory of corrective discipline 
with that denial. He must either deny the influence of environ- 
ment, or admit that man can feel more than one alternative for con- 
sciousness, and to feel those alternatives, while deliberating, is to 
possess velleity, as opposed to spontaneity, on the one hand, and 
to external causation, on the other. 

Now it is right here that the whole difficulty, which Professor 
Dewey raises, is apparent, and he indicates it in a passage which 
shows the real source of perplexity. "The Libertarian," he says, 
" puts great stress upon the choice between alternatives ; as I under- 
stand him (or if I understand) him, the possibility of such choice is 
the essence of freedom. Now, in order to avoid pure undeterminism 
(or the freedom of indifference), it becomes necessary to find a cause 
for this preference of one alternative over the other. What is the 
cause of the choice of one rather than the other ? " The main diffi- 
culty here is occasioned by the equivocal use of the word " cause," 
which now denotes the subject or ego as efficient agent in the voli- 
tion, and again the reason for the preference of one alternative over 
the other. We do not strictly ask for the " cause " of the prefer- 
ence in any sense that would make it undetermined by the ego 
itself : we ask for the " reason " why one course was chosen rather 
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than the other, and this reason is not the ego as " cause," but the 
end as the object of the ego. What Professor Dewey fails to dis- 
tinguish here is the difference between the ratio fiendi and the ratio 
agendi of volition. The ego is the ratio fiendi of motive and volition 
alike, with the consciousness of alternatives and all, but it is not the 
ratio agendi of any of them, and hence in looking for the " cause " 
of choice we do not look for the ego, except as it must be the 
" cause " (causa efficiens) of the whole complex of phenomena, but we 
look for the end (causa finalis) that renders one of two alternatives 
intelligible ; and, in fact, we should never look for this reason or end, 
if alternative choice were not possible. The only question then is 
whether this involves Indifferentism, as Professor Dewey asserts. 
If that theory means motiveless volition, No ; if it means only delib- 
erative equilibrium between opposing " motives," or conflicting 
desires and possibilities, Yes. But this latter Indifferentism is not 
the doctrine which Neo-Libertarians reject. What they repudiate is 
Hume's and Leslie Stephen's causeless volitions, and scholastic 
motiveless volitions. Hence with the limitations expressed by the 
above analysis, I do not see why the difficulty with freedom should 
be so great. j AMES H Hyslop< 

Columbia College. 



